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“© I woke—where was I? do I se¢ 
* 4 human fare look down on me 
» And doth a roof above me close * 
“Do these limbs on a couch repose 
“Is this a chamber where lL lie’ 
And is it mortal, yon oright eve 
~ That watches me with geotle glance 
Lvenine had settled in before the termination of 
the contest, from which the * rebels” slowly and un- 
willingly retired, defeated, but after having also in- 
flicted a bloody retribution. It was an awful and 
melancholy sight. The little town of New-Ross was 
a crowded cemetery; every corner reeked with im- 
molation, and resounded to the groans of the dying, 
or the shrieks of the few who dared to wail over the 
The Slaney was purpled with the 


happier dead. 
Among 


blood of hundreds who were cast into its tide. 
the ruins of those houses which were fired by the gun 
and match, were seen the half-consumed remains of 
many bodies; and, along the streets, piles of victims, 
bieeding and festering, were hurried, by the June 
heat, into premature decomposition. To escape from 
the pressure of his falling comrades, which a further 
loss of blood, already too profuse, would incapacitate 
him from attempting, was the first object ot Charles 
after his fall, and he teebly crawled, or rather writhed 
himself to sume distance from the increasing car- 
nage. Here he lay covered with blood, at the en- 
trance of a house, which the inmates had apparently 
abandoned, and whose windows, like nearly all the 
thers in the town, were shattered by the incessant 
pealing of the artillery. LE:vening, as has already 
been observed, had set in betere the tury of battle 
had subsided; and when it became less unsate for 
those who had not joined the many inhabitants who, 
previous to the fight, had ded inte the county of Kual- 
kenny, to look out on the surrounding massacre, 
Charles, now insensible from the loss of blood, was 
juietly drawn into the house betore which he had 
lain. Ile passed two days in a state of comparative 
insensibility; on the morning of the third, the dawn 
of reason was observed, but it was, as yet, only a twi- 
ght through which he could scarcely recognise on 
On the ensuing 


lefine the forms of recent events. 


night, a less disturbed slumber accelerated his reco- 
very. and he awoke, beture the dawn, much refresh- 
t 1, and with a perfect recollection of all that had oc- 
curred up to his fall. Subsequent to this, ali was 
miystery. le found that the wound which he had 
received under his right arm had been carefully at- 
ended to, and he looked around, anxiously and fear- 
fully, suspecting that he was cursed with convales- 
ence within the walls of a prison, and nurtured and 
protected, like a lamb, for the slaughter; nor, i: the 
rst dim light of morning, did the appearance of 
which had been long used asa store-room, 
challenge his suspicion. ‘Whom have L here to 
befriend me? who will recognise the miseries of a 


lits abode, 


wretch who had better been mingled with the dead ! 
The havoc made among our followers was too mortal 


to countenance the hope that I lie under a friendly 


roof, Oh, heaven! the massacre of that day! 
how it taunts me with a share in its commission! 
The town is not theirs—they perished too thickly— 
and with whom do I dwell? and have our foes hu- 
manity enough ?—humanity! I should rather have 
asked, is even the name recognised among them ?” 

While tortured upon this rack of doubt and suppo- 


sition, he heard the sound of an advancing footstep ; 


| it became more and more audible, until the opening 


door revealed a female figure, whose mere outline 
was visible. She advanced towards his bed with a 
slow and rather hesitating step, which, he thought, 
indicated a lesser unwillingness to disturb his repose 
than to escape his observation, and looked with a 
timid solicitude into,his face. ‘My protecting an- 
gel!” said Charles, do I not remember——" but 
she had already passed from the room, leaving by the 
bedside a folded paper, which he seized, tore open, 
and half read, and, through unpatience, half antici- 


pated, these words— 


Craries—How often, while dancing with the 
village girls to the music of the stream, was my pas- 
time checked by the appearance of “the misan- 


thrope,” as my father was wont to describe you. I 
then felt a solicitude which now returns with a reju- 


\ our 


were a inystery—y our life was a romanc e; one ex- 


venescent vigour respecting you, thoughts 


cited my curiosity, the other my admiration. I woul: 
fain, in the thoughtlessness of my youth, have drawn 
aside the veil; but I had heard of love—and could I 
love him who had so frequently been the subject of 
my father’s unfavourable remark ?—but why detail? 
On the fifth, you fell by the door of her whom you 
often met with her companions in our native glen. 
When the work of slaughter had ceased, you were 
borne under her root by the tatherless daughter of 
Ned Neville: he, too, had been seduced by the demon 
who visited the village asa rebel leader, but who, in 
fact, was, and ts, a government spy—one of those 
treacherous jackals bribed to provide victims for the 
British Moloch : 


few days since, and she is suffered, by my father’s re 


her father was shot in a skirmish, a 


gard tor my entreaties, to live under this roof: but, 
for you, there is no protection—he is your fue; suf- 
ferings and political interference have changed his 
heart; it is less kind than it has been; and his house 
is the home of those whom prejudice has made into- 
lerant, and politics unmerciful. 1 did regret our re- 
moval to this fatal town, but you are safe, and I re- 
joice. You now know all: you are in the house of a 
fue, but he knows it not; and you have but one 
friend; her feelings are, probably, too openly, but 
yet they are honestly, expressed; and what is cold 
prudence when—but | am interrupted. Yours, 


Juuia Donneu. 


Charles, as he perused this kind and passionate 
epistle, recollected the animated little child, who, far 
back in the vista of remembrance, had frequently 
glanced across him in his morning walk, like the roe 
of the mountains—her foot as light and her eye as 
tearless: then the beautiful sunny-faced girl, budding 
into womanhood, who looked through her clustering 
curls, from behind the hawthorn hedge, on his soli- 
tude, and, when discovered, stole blushing in among 
her light-hearted playmates that gambolled in the 


distance. He recollected her: but the vears that had 


seared him had added to her beauty. She was about 
her nineteenth vear; her person a model for the 
Grecian chisel in the day of its immortality; her 
cheek shining through the veil of curls like the young 
blossom of the apple-tree imbedded in its dark foliage 
—and her forehead, proportionately lofty, contrasting 
its snow with the jetty eve-brow, which, being un 
arched, gave a more tender and pensive witchery to 
the black bright eyes that sparkled beneath them— 
and her mouth closed with that melancholy smilé 

Charles 
with hei 


which watches the bed of convalescence. 
had seen beauty, but his acquaintance 
was too superficial to have reached a heart so blunt 
ed by misfortune as his had then been; but he had 
long since been untaught this stoicism of feeling, and 
he looked on that letter with the eyes of love. The 
unhesitating hand with which she had drawn aside 
the curtain of her heart—the affectionate remem- 
brance of other d iys—the revealment of his situation 
—of the opinions amid which he was now living, and 
the terminating avowal of her single attachment—all 
appealed forcibly to his hopes and his affections, and 
he loved, 

Day after day passed, and still his fair minister 
was by his side; and, as their communications be- 
came more frequent, thew affections became more 
ardent. One morning, as Julia sat to breakfast, her 
father addressed her: * Julia, | have occasion to set 
that parcel of family papers which is secured in the 
upper store-room, the leases of the cottage and gar 
dens, which, together with your hand, L intend to 
bestow upon Captain —— of his majesty's loyal 
—, now that those troublesome days are likely to 
terminate. [I wish, | say, to refer to those papers, and 
do you, Julia, procure the key after breakfast. Well, 
what a fine old fellow the captain is! and then his 
loyalty—'tis so unimpeachable!’ Moreover, he was 
quartered near us when we lived in that rebellious 
glen. low often be spoke to us about that Charley 
Desmoud !—ay, by the way, I prophesied for that lad 
he fell, as the captain says, at the head of a multi 
tude, near the main-guard, and fighting as if the sal 
vation of kingdoms was on his exertions.” 

* Perhaps, father,’ said Julia, “he thought the 
salvation of one was.” 

‘Hla! ha! a remnant of your old opinions, I pei 
ceive; you always had a leaning towards that unfoi 
tunate lad; but he’s passed. Tlow often your poo: 
mother, that’s in her grave, and I, that am journey- 
ing to it, have forewarned you of him, and our advice 
has not been ineflectual; you hare got rid of this ro 
mance of high-flying notions, and you are to wed a 
captain.” 

“Yes, father, I shall wed the captain, for he has 
bled in the cause of his country.” 

* What a dutiful girl, now!” said Donnell. “ He 
has, indeed, bled, but ts sufficiently convalescent to 


receive your hand. Have you seen him since the 


battle, Julia?” 

“Yes,” said Julia, “I have. 
vered.”’ 

“ And you love him now? you had, I recollect 


Ile’s quite reco 
i 


some misgivings on the subject a few days since.’ 
* Oh, | always loved him !—and then only appre 
hended that death would have robbed me of a hero.” 


“ Noble “Yor 


noble exclaimed Donnell. 
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were, you know, a little wildish in your younger’ not given to us as verging upon * a certain age.” And it 
days. You loved—no—you liked young folks, and, seemed to us extraordinary that middle-aged fair ones, 


until now apparently discountenanced the offers of whose charms were manifestly in their autumn, were sel- 
9 4 i 5 € : 


; dom honoured with this appellation; it appeared to be ex- 
» captain ; vis wisdom and fatherly years are ; 
the captain; but bis wi . 74 clusively reserved for those who were young, beautiful, and 


worth all the senseless gayety and gallantry of twen- seieittaaen Gihibiaiihtin/ tity Wiartin te tiene oe, oh Sane 
ty-five—but that noble sentiment atones for all. He that envy bad any in@nence in making thie appropriation. 
comes to day, and [ must have those papers. Let me Finding that the study which we had already bestowed 
have the key, Julia.” 

“Can I not fetch them to you myself, father? . idate the matter, we found it necessary to pursue the in- 


the ascent to that room were certainly disagreeable, vestigation # step farther. We now applied tor mformation 
to the middle-aged matrons, the sober wives, the mothers 


upon this subject had tended rather to perplex thau to elu- 


and, perhaps, dangerous to your infirmity.” 


“No, no, Julia; this recent victory over the rebel of families. ‘ Here,” said we to ourselves, “ prejudice will 


have ceased tu influence, vanity to mislead, envy to embit- 


” 
rascals has made me young again. 
: = ter; here we shall learn the real, the whole truth, from lips 


“ Well, sir, you shall have it instantly. But had I 


. y nee unsoured by petty peevishness or violent passion.”” But 
not better assume a change of dress, lest the captain 


’ 7 Ith the event disappointed our expectations: there appeared 
come? You can better delay the papers than I the to be a strange disagreement upon this topic, for we found 
adjustment of my appearance; this is not the garb no two opinions to coincide. Mrs. Cranstoun, who has two 
fit for a lover's eye,” said she playfully, as she shook daughters, and is in her twenty-ninth year, is of opinion 
aside the ringlets from her eyes, that lit with a most that “a certain age’? commences at thirty-four: but Mrs. 
designing loveliness. Argent, who, according to our guess, is just entering her 

os Really, this is delightful !—you gladden my old thirty-fourth year, is inclined to put off the dreaded period 
heart, Julia, and I willingly leave the whole matter % 'rty. Lady Evergreen, again, who, to do her justice, 
to your own management. Do bring me the papers, 
Julia. What a charming, obedient creature !" conti- 
nued he, as she flew from his presence and ascended 


paints as well at forty as she did at fourteen, disapproves 
of the impertinent notions of these * girls,” and thinks that 
ten more years are Wanting to give any one a just and pro- 
per claim to this enviable distinction, Fifty is with Lady 


the staircase with a fleet foot and a trembling heart. pyersreen the precise period, the golden number, the “ cer- 





jram age.”’ Still dissatisfied with the result of our examina- 





<3 rE tion, we betook ourselves, as a last hope, to the dowagers. 
THE ESSAYIST. ‘ 


“ They,” we thought, “as they must have long passed the 





boundaries of this dreaded space, can have no object or 
FROM THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE ETONIAN. interest in withholding from us the truth.” Alas! we were 
ON A CERTAIN AGE, 


“* Tempora certa,” 


again lamentably deceived. Some of their ladyships had 
daughters whom they were anxious to preserve trom this 
abominable imputation. Others had particular friends 


We happened the other day to be present at a smal] Whom they were anxious to bring under it. Lady Megrim 
party, where, being almost entire strangers ourselves, we begged we would not interrupt her—she really never held 
had little to do but to listen to and reflect upon what was §00d cards when any one looked over her hand; and Mrs. 


said by others. While we were engaged in this occupa- Volatile assured us that she bad made it a rule never to 


tion, we heard one expression repeated several times, which think after she was married, She never would have mar- 


made a strong impression upon us, and induced us to draw Tie she had (hought betore. 
up the following treatise. Finding ourselves quite at a loss to connect or reconcile 
We first heard some gentlemen observing, that it was with each other these several sentiments, we shall throw 


to withdraw from the stage in together a tew observations which occur to us on the sub- 





quite proper for Mrs. 
time, for that she was now ofa “ certain age.” Imme- ject, and then leave it to wiser heads to determine the day, 
diately afterward we heard it remarked by Mrs. Racket, the hour, the minute, at which the unconscious fair one 





that it was lucky for Maria the vabob had proposed in’ enters upon—* a cerlain age.” 
time, for the lady must be of a “ certain age.”’ Now, as At first, we must notice a peculiarity in the words, which 
the former of these objects had seen fifty winters, of which we do not well know how to account for; viz. that their use 
the latter fell short by at least twenty, it was natural for appears to be almost entirely confined to the fair sex. They 


are but seldom applied to a gentleman. We have certainly 


us to exert ourselyes to discover what this “ certain age’ 
might be, the limits of which were so extensive. We ac- been ear-witnesses to some exceptions upon this rule: for 
cordingly commenced an investigation into the subject with instance, we heard old Cleaver, the butcher, who has lived 
great alacrity, aud carried it on for some time with great nearly seventy years, and amassed nearly seventy thou- 
perseverance. We regret to add, that our success has not sand pounds, advised by his triend Gibbie to leave off bu- 
been proportionate to our exertions; and that, by the most’ siness, as he was now of a “ certain age.”’ And in like man 
indefatigable research, we can only ascertain that nothing ner did we hear Mrs. Solander, when inclined for a solitary 
in life is involved im such uncertainty as this “ certarm age.” walk, admonish her husband, the alderman, not to take uj 

Our first hope was, that by inquiries from some lady of his crutch to accompany her, for he was now—* o/ a cer- 
our acquaintance, who had the fortune or the misfortune to fain age.’ But with these, and a few other exceptions, 
come under this definition, we might be able to ascertain we have heard this significant expression applied solely 





cise boundaries of the period. But here we met. to ladies. 


the pre : 
As to the meaning of the words, we confess that we are 


with a difficulty, as it were on the threshold of our project 
Out of all the young beauties of whom we made inquiries, 5° completely at fault, that we do not thoroughly under- 
out of all the fashionable belles in high life, and the vulgar stand whether they imply censure or commendation, The 
belles in low life, and the languishmg belles, who have no a'r ef sarcasm and contempt with which they are common- 
life at ail, we could find no one to return a satisfactory an- ly delivered, leave us to conclude that the former is in- 
swer to this mysterious, unapswerable, insupportable ques- tended to be conveyed; yet we cannot but think that the 
tion, “ Are you of a certain age?’ One laughed naturally, words themselves signify the latter, if they have any signt- 
and another laughed artificially; one looked amazed, and fication at all. For, conscious as we are of the uncertainty 
another looked chagrined; one “ left it to us to decide,” of female fancies, the doubts they entertain on the most 
another left the room; one professed utter ignorance, and minute pom, the hesitation which they display alike in the 
another tapped us with here fan, and wondered how we refusal of an equipage or a thimble, an ear-ring or a hus- 
could have the impertinence. But plain “ Yes” or * No” band, we certainly consider it no smal! praise in a woman 
was not forthcoming. it she is found to be ** cerlain” in any thing. Nevertheless, 

Finding this method ineffectual, we changed our battery, so attached are we all to our tolly and our selt-conceit, that 
and carried on the siege in another quarter. We now ap- we are unwilling even to be commended for the exercise ot 
plied to the same ladies for the names of such of their ac- those good qualities which we call mean and contemptible. 


quaintances as they considered were liable to this imputa Hence it is that our fair triends, who cruelly exult in the 


tion—for a terrible imputation the witnesses appeared to ambiguity of uncerfarn wills, uncertain wishes, and wncer- 
consider it. Our difficulties were forthwith redoubled. We fain smiles, reject with disdain the honour—which we must 
are not acquainted with a single girl with good eyes, good allow would be inconsistent—of possessing “ acerfain age.” 


hair, good complexion, or good fortune, whose name was | 


The discovery of the time at which this epoch is fixed 


. . 
baffles our utmost diligence. We are rather disposed te 


place it at no particular number of years in the life of man 
but to allow it to vary its period according to the disposi- 
tion and manner of life of each individual. We would 
make it a sort of interregnum between manhood and age 
between decline and imbecility. According to our idea 
the certain age of the officer would last from the first to the 
final breaking up of his constitution; the certain age of the 
drunkard would extend from the first fit of the gout to the 
last shake of the head of his physician; the judge would 
find himself in a certain age, from the time when he quit 

the bench to the time when he is unable to quit the sofa; and 
the coquette must submit to the provoking definitien of a 
certain age, trom the day on which rouge and enamel first 
become necessary, to the silent melancholy day on whic 

rouge and enamel will be unavailing. 

According to this arrangement, a certain age would be 
that restless uneasy space which elapses between our firs: 
warning to prepare tor another world and our final sum 
mons to enter it, That period is to some of long, to other 
of shorter duration ; but we believe there are few to whom 
this brief, this insufficient space for preparation is not con 
ceded ; there are few who are not warned, by some previous 
sign or visitation, that their sand is almost run out, that a 
new state of existence awaits them, that their days upon 
this earth are numbered. The phrase which we hear so 
frequently, and disregard, seen in this light, will indeed 
inspire sombre and salutary ideas; for ourselves, we lool 
upon a certam age as if it were the last veil which conceals 
fron. us the visions we dread to see; the last barrier whic! 


shuts us from that une 





xplored country, on which we fear 
to tread ; the last pause between experience and doubt—thy 
last dark silent curtain which separates time from eternity 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 





FROM THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE HENRY NEEL! 
A YOUNG FAMILY. 


You must know, most dear and courteous reader, that } 
am a bachelor; not an old one, heaven forbid! but one ot 
whom the ladies say, ** What a pity it is that Mr. Wiggin 
does not marry!” The fact is, | am sole lord of my hours 
and of my limbs. If I stay out late, | need neither lie nor 
look sulky when I get home. I need not say, “ My dear 
Peggy, [ really was the first to come away ;” nor run th: 
fearful alternative of either losing good company or endur 
ing a curtain-lecture. Besides all this, Lam not surrounded 
by a sweet young family ; but of that * anon, anon, sir.”’ 

Having thus introduced myself to your notice, allow me 
to perform the same kind office for one of my friends 
George Cheviot and | were school-fellows. He was neithe: 
very wise nor very iich; but he was merry and good-tem 
pered; qualities which | could then better appreciate than 
the others, and which fam still heretical enough to thin! 
the most valuable of the quartette. He was, moreover, ** « 
tall fellow of his hands,” and as brave as a lion; and J, | 
don't blush to own it, was a weak, puny chitling, and, as it 
is called in school phraseology, wanted somebody to tak 
my part. George, accordingly, fought my battles, while | 
wrote his exercises; and thus we became sworn associates 
We played, and romped, and rioted together; and, like t! 
vicar of Wakefield's parties, what we wanted in wit we 
made up in laughter; which, after all, I still consider th+ 
better thing of the two, 

\tter leaving school, we both settled in the ereat city 
until George, who had atouch of the sentimental in hi- 
character, fell in love with, and matried, a Journey-woman 
milliner; the consequence of which was, that all his friends 
cut him, and none of his family would go within a mile « 
his residence. For my own part, I make it a rule to cut al 
my friends as soon as they get married. 1 do not like the 
transformation of a merry, frank, sociable companion, it 
an important family-man, Neither do [like their invariabk 
practice of laying every fault upon the shoulders of thei 
bachelor acquaintances; for | have known more than one 
man, who, when rated by bis amiable helpmate for his late 
hours, has excused himself by saying, “ My dear Mr. Wis 
gins would not let me come away 





otwithstanding th 
tenacity with which I usually adhere to this rule, I deter 
mined to make an exception in favour of poor George. His 
grandfather had been a butcher, and his father a master- 
carpenter, and therefore it is not surprising that his mo- 
ther should be shocked at his demeaning himself se vastly 
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Tt, however, who have always been of opinion that, in a free 
country like ours, a man has a right to make a fool of him- 
self, if he chooses, looked at the affair with different eyes, 
und we continued as warm and friendly as ever. Although 
I did not call at his house, we met at our usual places of re- 
sort; and I found less difference in George than in most of 
my married acquaintances. He was, nevertheless, con- 
stantly expatiating on the joys of a married lite, and espe 
cially of seeing a young family growing up about you; of 
and of watching 


* teaching the young idea how to shoot; 
the archness, the vivacity, and the simplicity, of the pretty 
prattlers. One day when he was particularly eloquent on 
these topics, and | was as acquiescent and imsincere as a 
man ought to be on such occasions, he extorted from me a 
promise to dine with him, that lL might have the satisfaction 
of seeing hun surrounded with his young family. 

The appointed day arrived, and | was ushered into the 
presence of my triend and his lady. She was dressed very 
finely, had a mincing air of gentility, and | should have 
thought her rather pretty, if no one had said any thing 
about her. In one corner of the room stood a cradle, and 
close by it—no matter what; socks, and caps, and ribands, 
were thrown about the room in *‘ most admired disorder;” 
the chimney smoked; several panes of the window were 
broken; and three or four squalid, dirty-taced children were 
sprawling on the ground, and roaring very lustily. ** That 
is a sweet little fellow, madam,” said l—heaven torgive me 
for the lie!—poiating to a blear-eyed, bloated-cheeked cu- 
pid in her arms. 

* It’s a girl, sir,” 
' she added, patting the bloated cheek atoresau, 


said she, bursting iato a horse-laugh ; 


yes 
and it is a girl, though he thought ut was a boy, my pretty!" 

This was the commencement of my bacalarean blunders, 
ind the lady for some time regarded me with a contempt, 
which, had I mistaken her own sex, could hardly have been 
surpassed. 

To recover myself from my contusion, | took a pinch of 
snuff; my triend and his wite begged to participate in the 
contents of my box, which they had no sooner done, than 
every obstreperous urchin in the room roared out to be al- 
» same. This petition was followed by a half- 





lowed to do t! 
angry altercation between husband and wife, the former 
saying, “ Oh let them, pretty dears!” and the latter, “ In- 
deed they shall not.” The cause of indulgence, however, 
triumphed; and every dirty pug-nose im the room was 
speedily made dirtier, at the expense of my black rappee. 
Phe consequences may easily be guessed: around of sneez- 
ing, Snivelling, coughing, crying, and scolding, com- 
menced, until the adventure was closed by a general wip- 
ing of eyes and noses throughout the apartment, For my- 
self, | did nothing but commut blunders ail the while I was 
in the house. nose of one, and 


now my elbow was in the eye of another; 


Now my toot was on the 
and | could wot 
stir an inch without being in danger ot dislocating a boy's 
neck, or fracturing a girl's cranwum, | am afraid that I shall 
be thought a sad barbarian, for not being rapturously fond 
of children: but give me a cat, say 1; | can play with that 
as long as I please, and kick it out of the room when I'm 
tired of it. 

The announcement that dinner was ready relieved me, 
at least fora time, from my many miseries. While de- 
scending the stairs, George whispered in my ear, ashing 
me, it I did not think him the happiest fellow in the world ; 
to which [ replied, ** My dear boy, | quite envy you.” We 
sat down to table, and after many apologies trom the lady, 
who hoped that [| should find something to my liking, but 
who feared that her fare would be found but homely, as her 
time was so much occupied by her young tamily, the dishes 
were uncovered. Whatever the dinner might be in fact, I 
found that it was intended to be considered a very good, 
and even a handsome one. ‘The lady, who before ner mar- 
riage had lived at the west end of the town, where she 
made linen, pocket-handkerchiefs, petticoats, and man- 
fuas, in a garret, wished to pass for a person of some tast 
and fashion. Accordingly, the table, mstead of the ordi- 
nary viands which the Englishman delighteth to masticate, 
exhibited a profusion of would-be French and Italian dishes. 
Of these | merely counterfeited to eat, excepting one o1 
two; among which was a fricassee, tor so my hostess styled 
a blue-looking leg of a fowl, floating in a sea of dirty lard 
and salt butter, and a plate of macaroni, so called, which 
tasted exceedingly like melied tallow. The best thing 
which I could get hold of, was a bottle of their champagne, 
which was really very tolerable perry. Our dinner did 
aot, however, pass over without the usual accompaniment 


ef much uproariousness from the room above, which the 


sweet young family continued to occupy, and Betty was 
every five minutes despatched trom the dining-room to still 
* the dreadful pother o’er our heads.” 

Lord Byron says, 


“——— a fine family’s a fine thing, 
Provided they don't come in atter dinner; 


and I agree with him; especially in the proviso, At my 
triend George's, however, the young tamily was introduced 
with the dessert. The eldest, a wide-mouthed, round- 


shouldered girl, took possession of the better half of my 
chair; where she amused herself the greater part of the 
evening by piching cherries out of my plate, and spitting 
the stones into it. The sweet innocent whose sex | had 
aspersed, filled, and well filled, the arms of mamma; and 
two greedy, greasy boys, stood one on each side of my 
These contrived to entertain themselves in 
ers into the preserves; 


worthy host. 
a variety of ways; putting their 
drinking out of their father’s wine-glass; 
stomachs were crammed to satiety, and bellowimg out brave- 

As a variety, we were occasionally treated 
scolding, and threats of a whipping, which 





eating ull thei 


ly for more, 
with crying, 
operation 1 at one me positively expec ted to see pertorm- 
ed in my presence. At length the lady and the © family” 
retired, and amidst boasting of his happiness on George's 
part, and felicitations on mine, we continued to ply the bot 
tle. Rather to my surprise, | found that the port wine was 
admirable; but poor George, as | afterward learned, had 
sent for two or three bottles from a neighbourmg tavern, 
tor which he had paid an admirable price. Atter emptying 
the decanters onthe table, I found that | had had enough, and 
proposed joinmg the uteresting domestic group upstairs, 
In consequence, however, ol my trend beme very pressimg, 
“ nothing loath,” | consented that another 
The order to that effect bemg 


and of my being 
bottle should be broached, 
speedily communicated to Betty, she met it with the as- 
tounding reply, “ There is no more, sir.” Although I told 
my fread that | was glad of ut, and that | had drunk quite 
sufficient, his chagrin was manifest. He assured me, that 
although his wine-cellar was exhausted, he had plenty ot 
spirits and segars, of which he proposed that we should 
immediately avail ourselves, To this, however, I positively 
oljected, espec ially as I knew that the ci-devant journey - 
woman milliner considered smoking ungenteel. 

I have but lithe more to tell you; we adjourned to the 
tea-table, where nothing passed worth recording. The ta- 
mily was again introduced, for the purpose of kissing all 

ound, previous to their retirement to bed. “ Kiss the gen- 
tleman, Amy,” said the lady; “ and, Betty, wipe her tace 
first; how can you take her to the gentieman m sucha 
state!"’ Betty having pertormed this very requisite opera- 
non, Lunderwent the required penance trom one aud all, 
with the heroism of a martyr. Shortly alierward I took 
leave of my worthy host and hostess, and experienced a 
heartfelt delight when I heard the door close behind me. I 
am not in the habit, like Sterne, of falling down on my 
g my hands with delight, in 
that 





knees in the sireets, or claspir 
a crowded highway. Still 1 could not help feeling, 
few as were my positive causes ef rejoicing, I was not de- 
void of some negative ones; and, above all, | felicitated my- 
self, that | was not the happiest fellow in the world; thatl 
had nof married a journey-woman milliner; and that I as 
not blessed with a sweet young femily; as my recent expe- 
rience of the latter comfort had induced me to think that 
King Herod was really not quite so cruel as I had hitherto 


considered him, 





THE DRAMA. 





FOR THE NEW-YOKK MIRROR, 
PETER THE GREAT. 


A new comedy, concocted by Messrs. Kenney and Mor 
ton, entitled “ Peter the Great, or the Battle of Pultawa,”’ 
has been produced at the Park theatre with great success 
What just right the piece has to the title of comedy, is not 
very clearly established, as it, inthe end, turns out to be no 
comedy at all; but a compound of treasons, plots, attempted 
assassinations, dead marches, and summary executions 
Sabre-cuts are substituted for wit, and pistol-shots for re- 
partee ; and, to say nething of the battle itself, where the 
slaughter, being on too large a scale, is judiciously carried 
on behind the scenes, three gentlemen—two Cossacks and 
a conspirator—have their existences terminated before the 


eyes of the audience. Now we all know that death is no 
joke. The only parts which can be construed into any 
thing like comedy, are the jests cracked by Addlewitz and 
his wife Ilo, a pair of Russian turtles, on the subject of ma 


rhe 


heroine, Mrs. Hilson, is in distress from beginning to end, 


trimony, which most of us know, is no joke ¢ ither. 


aud her principal scene is where she imagines herselt to be 
the cause of the death of her father, in which situation it is 
not to be supposed she either feels inclined to laugh hereelf, 
or be the cause of laughter in others Phe piece is an he 

terogeneous mixture of opera, melo-drama, and farce, and 
avery pleasant mixture it is The plots, lor there are two 
or thee of them, are well wrought up and skilfully inter 

woven ito each other, while some of the mcidents, parti 
cularly where the two monarchs, Charles and Peter, save 
each other's lives, and Peter's escape m the character of a 
miller, are highly interesting. Morton—for it partakes 
more of his manner than henney’s throughout—can ma- 
nage these affairs as well as any man living. He gets his 
heroes into and out of difliculties with neatness and des 
patch, and never fatigues the audience with long explana 
tions of his improbable contrivances. He seems, however 

inclined to repeat himself, and in the present play has pil 
tered trom his former eflorts with considerable ease and um 
pudence, Czar Peter being nothing more than a northern 
Henri Quatre; while the rough old soldier Schwartz, is 
merely the rough old soldier Moustache, in a different lati 
tude. We have seldom seen a new piece better performed 
The actors seemed to be on such good terms with their 
parts, as to have formed an intimate acquaintance with 
them, a thing not very common on the first night of a new 


Mrs. Hilson was interesting, Mrs. Sharpe amusing 


piece 
and Mrs, Wheatley quite at home 


was laughed at, and Hilson’s part fitted him as if it had 


Barnes laughed and 


been expressly made tor him; no one conceives or executes 
Mr 

Simpson had so little to do, that there was scarcely time to 
madiflerent; 
His 


bold, trank manner, and handsome face, peculiarly fit him 


the character of a blunt old veteran better than Hilson 


find out whether that lithe was good, bad, or 


but Barry, as Peter the Great, was really excellent. 


tor such There is at times a degree of sameness 


about his attitudes, exits, and entrances, which he might a 


parts 


well wet clear of, as it would only cost a little care and at- 
tention. One thing we like about Mr. B. is his unassuming 
character as stage-manager. He plays any character that 
is calculated to heighten the interest of the piece performed 
and seldom or never puts himself forward in parts beyond 
his grasp. Stage-managers, m general, have a high opi 
nion of their own abilities, and think themselves capable of 
playing any or every thing, which generally ends in the 
public and themselves entertaining a different opinion 
Richings looked well as Alexis, and in the deep and tragical 
situations, was very amusing. Mr 
mic actor tragedy ; at times there is no resisting his ac 


Richings is a good co- 


tion and emphasis; be throws his legs and arms about in all 
directions; and sometimes they go right and sometime 

wrong, though it is merely chance either way, Mr. R. not 
having any definite ideas on the subject. In other respeets, 
he is a useful actor, and his songs draw down great ap 
plause on Fourth of July nights, when nothing but patriotic 
sentiments are required. Mr. Woodhull, that unfortunate 
man on the stage—we mean unfortunate as to his situations, 
not his acting —was in his usual predicament in this piece, 
that is, ordered for execution. We wonder how often he 
has trod the boards of this theatre on his way to death, to 
be hanged as a ft lon, shot as a deserter, or beheaded as a 
traitor! Take Mr. W. throughout the year, and his moral 
character on the boards is very bad, There is never a mur- 
derer, outlaw, scoundrel, or gentleman in debt in a piece, 
but Mr. Woodhull has to take charge of their enormities 
and misfortunes, and exhibit the pangs of remorse in his 
own proper person. In the present instance he is not exe 
cuted, only going to be, and prepares himself for death— 
kneels down—is forgiven—gets up, and returns thanks in 
his usual manner. Mr. Woodhull, as a general actor, is 
entitled to much praise; he never burlesques a character 

and is always perfect in the text; he plays every thing 

and the manager might well say of him, that he could “ bet 

ter spare a better man.” Altogether, 
well worth seeing, and bids fair to become quite as popular, 


C, 


Peter the Great” j 


if not more so, than Charles the Twelfth. 

Quere.—Why cannot the managers of the Bowery thea 
tre treat the town with the Barber of Seville, during the 
engagement of Madame Feron? 
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FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SHUNAMMITE.* 


Ir was a sultry day of summer time : 

The sun poured down upon the ripened grain 
With quivering heat, and the suspended leaves 
Hung motionless ; the cattle on the hills 

Stood still, and the divided flock were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots ¢ 
And the sky looked like silver, and it seemed 
As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 

Of nature had run down, and ceased to beat. 





“ Haste thee, my child!’’ the Syrian mother said 
‘Thy father is athirst’’—and trom the depths 
Of the cool well, under the leaning tree, 

She drew refreshing water; and with thoughts 
Of heaven’s sweet goodness sturrmg at her heart 
She bless’d her beautiful boy, and to his way 
Committed him. Aud he went lightly on, 

With his soft hands pressed closely to the cool 
Stone vessel, and his little naked feet 

Lifted with watchful care, and o’er the hills, 
And through the light green hollows where the lambs 
Go for the tender grass, he kept his way, 
Wiling its distance with his simple thoughts, 
rill, in the wilderness of sheaves, with brow 
Chrobbing with heat, he set his burden down 








Childhood is restless ever, and the boy 
Stayed not within the shadow of the tree, 
But with a joyous industry went forth 

futo the reapers’ places, and bound up 

His tiny sheaves, and plaited cunningly 

The pliant withs out of the shiniag straw 
Cheering their labour on, tll they forgot 
The very weariness of their stooping toil 

fn the beguiling of his earnest mirth. 
Presently he was silent, and his eye 

Closed as with dizzy pain, and with his hand 
Pressed hard upon his forehead, and his breast 
Heaving with the suppression of a cry, 

He uttered a faint murmur, and fell back 
Upon the loosened sheaf, insensible. 


They bore him to his mother, and he lay 
Upon her knees tll noon—and then he died! 
She had watched every breath, and kept her hand 
Soft on his forehead, and gazed in upon 
The dreamy languor of his listless eye, 
And she had laid back all his sunny curls, 
And kissed his delicate lip, and lifted him 
Into her bosom, till her heart grew stroug— 
His beauty was so unlike death! She leaned 
Over him now, that she might catch the low 
Sweet music of his breath, that she had learned 
To love when he was slumbering at her side 
In his unconscious infaacy— 
—*'So still! 
Tis a soft sleep! How beautiful he lies, 
‘With his fair forehead, and the rosy veins 
‘Playing so freshly in his sunny cheek! 
‘How could they say that he would die! Oh heaven! 
I could not lose him! I have treasured all 
‘His childhood in my heart, : 
As he has slept, my memory has been there, 
Counting like ingots all his winning ways— 
‘His unfor gotten sweetness.— . 
—* Vet so still '— 
Hlow like this breathless slumber is to death ' 
I could believe that in that bosom now 
« There were no pulse—it beats so languid]. 
‘1 cannot see it stir; but his red lip !— : 
‘Death would not be so very beautiful 


id even now, 





* And that half smile—would death have left (hat there? 


‘And should I not have felt that he would die’ 
‘And have | not wept over him ?—and praved 
‘Morning and night for him ?—and could he die 
‘ No—heaven will keep him. He will be my pride 
Many long years to come ; and this fair hair 
* Will darken like his father’s; and his eve 
Be of a deeper blue when he is grow n; 
And he will be so tall, and I shall look 
* With such a pride upon him !—He to die 
And the fond mother lifted his soft curls 
And smiled, as if ‘twere mockery to think 
Chat such fair things could perish, 
—Suddenly 
Her hand shrunk from him, and the colour fled 
From her fix’d lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had touched 
His forehead, as she dallied with his hair— 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow—very slow 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a still prayer for strength, and then she took 
His litle hand and pressed it earnestly — 
And put her lip to his—and looked again 





2 Kings, iv. t- 


Fearfully on him—and then, bending low, 

She whispered in his ear, ‘** My son !—my son!” 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 

Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still, 


| Motionless on her knee—the truth would come! 


| And with a sharp, quick ery, as if her heart 
Were crushed, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch him there! 


. * * * * » 


The man of God came forth, and led the child 
Unto his mother, and went on his way. 

And he was there—her beautiful—her own— 
Living and smiling on her—with his arms 
Folded about her neck, and his warm breath 
Breathing upon her lips, and in her ear 

The music of his gentle voice once more! 


Oh for a burning word that would express 

The measure of a mother’s holy joy, 

When God has given back to her her child 
From death’s dark portal! It surpasseth words. 





| THE CASKET. 





FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
i] UNWRITTEN MUSIC, 
Tickler.—I will accompany you on the poker and tongs. 
Sheprerd.—L hae nae vijections—for you've not only a sow! for mu- 
sic, sir, but a genius too, and the twa dinna always gang thegither— 
mony a man baein’ as fine an ear for tunes, as the starpies on a dewy 
nicht that listen to the grass growin’ roun’ the vernal primroses, and 
| yet no able to play on ony instrument—on even the flute—let abee the 
poker and tangs.—Noctes Ambrona. 
| Law not known as a lover of music. I seldom praise the 
player upon an instrument, or the singer of a song. [ stand 
aside if [ listen, and keep the measure in my heart, with- 
out beating it audibly with my foot, or moving my head 
visibly in a practised abstraction. There are times when | 
do not listen at all; and it may be that the mood is not on 
me, or that the spell of it is mastered by beauty, or that I 
hear a human voice whose very whisper is sweeter than it 
all. ‘There are some who are said to have a passion tor mu- 
sic, and they will turn away at the beginning of a song, 
though it be only a child's lesson, and leave gazing on an 
eye that was, perhaps, like shaded water, or the forehead 
of a beautitul woman, or the lip of a young girl, to listen. 
| | cannot boast that my love of music is so strong. 1 confess 
there are things | kuow that are often an overchiarm, though 
not always; and I would not give up my slavery to their 
power, if I might be believed to have gone mad at an opera, 
or have my * Bravo” the sigual for the applause of a city. 

There is unwritten music. The world is tullot it. I hear 
it every hour that | wake, and my waking sense is surpassed 
sometimes by my sleeping—though that is a mystery. 
There is no sound of suople nature that is not music. tis 
all heaven's work, and soharmony. You may mingle and 
divide, and strengthen the passages of its great anthem, 
aud it is still melody—melody. The low winds of summer 
blow over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring their 
voices to your ear as if their sweetness was linked by an 
accurate finger; yet the wind is but a fitful player; and you 
may go out when the tempest is up, and hear the strong 
trees moaning as they lean before it, and the long grass 
hissing as it sweeps through, and its own solemn monotony 
over all—and the dimple of that same brook, and the wa- 
terfall’s unaltered bass, shall still reach you in the intervals 
of its power, as much in harmony as before, and as much 
a part of its perfect and perpetual hymn, There is no ac- 
cident of wature’s causing which can bring in discord. The 
loosened rock may fall into the abyss, and the overblown 
tree rush down through the branches of the wood, and the 
thaunder peal awfully in the sky; and, sudden and violent as 
these changes seem, their tamult goes up with the sound 
of winds and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musician 
can detect no jar. 

Ihave read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands, 
which, in connexion with the principle it involves, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It is believed that, to the ear of the 

dying—which, just before death, becomes always exquisite- 
ly acute—the perfect harmony of the voices of nature is so 
ravishing, as to make him forget his suffering, and die 
gently, like one in a pleasant trance. And so, when the 
last moment approaches, they take him from close the 
shieling, and bear him out into the open sky, that he may 
hear the familiar rushing of the streams. I can believe 
that it is not superstition. Ido not think we know how 
exquisitely nature's many voices are attuned to harmony, 


and to each other. The old philosopher we read of mich: 
not have been dreaming when he discovered that the orde: 
of the sky was like a scroll of written music, and that two 
stars—wlhich are said tu have appeared centuries after his 
death in the very places he mentioned—were wanting to 
complete the harmony. We know how wonderful are the 
phenomena of colour ; how strangely like consummate art 
the strongest dyes are blended in the plumage of birds 
and in the cups of Howers; so that, to the practised eye o/ 
the painter, the harmony is inimitably perfect. It is na 
tural to suppose every part of the universe equally perfect 
and it is a glorious and elevating thought, that the stars of 
heaven are moving on continually to music, and that the 
sounds we daily listen to are but a part of a melody that 
reaches to the very centre of heaven's illimitable spheres 
(Pardon me a digression here, reader. Aside from the 
intention of the custom just alluded to, there is something 
delightful in the thought of thas dymg in the open air. Thad 
always less horror of death than of its ordinary gloomy 
circumstance. There is something unnatural in the pain- 
ful and extravagant sympathy with which the dying are 
surrounded, It is not such a gloomy thing to die. The 
world has pleasant places, and | would hear in my last 
hour the voices, and the birds, and the chance music I mav 
have loved; but better music, and voices of more ravishing 
sweetness, and far pleasanter places, are found in heaven, 
and | cannot feel that it is well, or natural, to oppress the 
dying with the distressing wretchedness of common sor 
row. | would be let go cheerfully from the world. I would 
have my friends comfort me and smile pleasantly on me 
and feel willmg that I should be released from sorrow 
and perplexity, and disease, and go up, now that my racr 
And if it be allotted 
me, as I pray it will, to die in the summer time, I would br 


was finished, joyfully to my reward 


borne out beneath the open sky, and have my pillow 
lifted, that | might see the glory of the setting sun, and 
pass away, like him, with undiminished light, to anothe: 
world.) 

It is not mere poetry to talk of the “ voices of summer. 
It is the day-time of the year, and its myriad influences are 
audibly at work. Even by night you may lay your ear t 
the ground, and hear that faimtest of murmurs, the sound 
of growing things. Lused to think when I was a child 
that it was fairy music. If you have been used to rising 
early, you have not forgotten how the stillness of the night 
seems increased by the timid note of the first bird. It is the 


only time when I would lay a fir 





ger on the lip of nature— 
the deep hush isso very solemn — By and by, however, the 
birds are all up, and the peculiar holiness of the hour dk 
clines—but what a world of music does the sun shine on 
the deep lowing of the cattle blending in with the capri 
cious warble of a thousand of heaven's happy creatures 
and the stir of industry coming on the air like the under 
tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the dis 
tance over all, like a singer among instruments, givir 


them meaning and langusge And then, if your ear is de 
licate, you have minded how all these sounds grew soft 
and sweeter as the exhalations of dew floated up, and thr 
vibrations loosened in the thin air. 

You should go out some morning in June, and listen t 
the notes of the birds Phey express, far more than oul 
own, the characters of their owners. From the scream ot 
the vulture and the eagle to the low coome of the dove 
heir habits of support, and the 


With the small birds ¢) 


they are all modified by t 





consequent dispositions e vou 
seems to be but an outpouring of gladness, and it is pl 
sant to see that without one articulate word it is so sweet 
gilt to them; it seems a necessary vent to their joy of ¢ 
istence, and | believe in my heart that a dumb bird wou! 
die of its imprisoned tulness 

Nature seems never so utterly still to me as in the dep: 
ofa summer afternoon. The heat has driven in the bird 
and the leaves hang motionless in the trees. and po crea 
ture has the heart, in that taint sultriness, to utter a soun: 
The snake sleeps on the rock, and the frog lies breathir 
in the pool, and even the murmur that is heard at night i 
inaudible, for the herbage droops beneath the sun, and t 
seed has no strength to burst its coverine The world i 
still, and the pulses beat languidly. It is a time for s! 

But if you would hear one of nature's most various and 
delicate harmonies, lie down in the edge of the wood why 
the evening breeze begins to stir, and listen to its comin 
It touches first the silver foliage of the birch, and the 


slightly hung leaves, at its nearest breath, will lift and 


rustle like a thousand tiny wings, and then it creeps np t 
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the tall fir, and the fine tassels send out a sound like a low 
whisper, and, as the oak feels its influence, the thick leaves 
stir heavily, and a deep tone comes suddenly out like the 
echo of a far-off bassoon. They are all wind-harps of dif- 
ferent power, and as the breeze strengthens and sweeps 
equally over them all, their united harmony has a wonder- 
ful grandeur and beauty. 

Then what is more soothing than the dropping of the 
rain? You should have slept in a garret to know how it 
can lull and bring dreams. How I have lai, whena boy, 
and listened to the fitful patter of the large drops upon the 
roof, and held my breath as it grew tainter and fainter, till 
it ceased utterly, and [ heard nothing but the rushing of 
the strong gust and the rattling of the panes. I used to say 
wer my prayers and think o! the apples I had stolen then! 
But were youever out fishing upon a lake m asmart shower ? 
itis like the playing of musical glasses. The drops ring 


vut with a clear bell-like tiukle, tullowing each other some- | 


times so closely that it resembles the winding of a distant 
horn; and then, in the momentary imtervals, the bursting 
of the thousand tiny bubbles comes stealthily on your ear, 
more like the recollection of 4 sound than a distinct mur- 
mur. Not that I fish; | was ever amilky-hearted boy, and 
had a foolish notion that there was pain im the restless 
death of those panting and beautitul creatures; but | loved 
fo go out with the old men when the day set im with rain, 
wid lie dreamily over the gunwale listening to the changes 
ef which | have spoken. It had a quieting eflect on my 
temper, and stilled tor a while the uneasiness of that vague 
onging that is hke a fever at a boy s heart 

There is a melancholy music m autumn, The leaves 
float sadly about with a look of peculiar desolateness, wa- 
vering capriciously tm the wind, and falling with a just au- 
dible sound that is a very sigh tor its sadness. Aud then, 
when the breeze is iresher—though the early autumn 
mouths are mostly still—they are swept on with a cheerless 
ustle over the naked harvest fields and about in the eddies 
of the blast; and though | have sometunes, in the glow of 
exercise, felt my life securer m the triumph of the brave 
vntrast, yet im the chill of evenmg, or when any sickness 
ft mind or body was upon me, the moaning of those wither- 
ed leaves has pressed down my heart like a sorrow, and the 

heertul fire and the voices of my many sisters might 
scarce remove tt, 

Then, for the music of winter, I love to listen to the fall- 
ng of the snow. Itis an unobtrusive and sweet music. You 
may temper your heart to the serenest mood by its low 
nurmur, It is that kind of music that ouly iitrudes upon 
vour ear when your thoughts come languidly. You need 
not hear it uf your mind is notidle. lt realizes my dream 
of another world, where music ts imtuitive like a thought, 
und comes only when it ts remembered 
You will 


vear its crystals shuot m the dead of a clear might, as if the 


Aud the frost tov has a meiudious “ ministry.” 
moonbeams were splintermg like arrows on the ground ; 
and you listen to it the more earnestly that it is the somes 


not one of the most cunuing and beautitul of nature's 


cp mysteries. L know notimg so wondertul as the shoot- 


ig ofacrystal, Heaven has bidden its principle as yet 
from the mquisitive eye of the philosopher, and we must be 

nieut to gaze on its exquisite beauty, and listen in mute 
mider to the noise of tts invisible Workmanship. It is too 
for us. 


fine a knowledge We shall comprehend it when 


know how the “ morning stars sang together.” 


You would hardly look tor music in the dreariness of the 
uly winter. But beiore the kcever frosts set m, and while 
warm winds are yet stealing back occasionally lke re- 
there will come a soft rain 


rets of the departed summer 


a heasyy mist; and, when ihe norti Wiad returns, there 


1 tn drops suspended lint eariing jewels betweeu the 
ments of the cedar tassels aud m the feathery edges of 


ve dark green hemlochs, and, it the clearmy up is not fol- 
ved by a heavy wind, they will all be trozen in their 
rces hhe well set cems. The next morning the warm sun 


umes out, and by the muddic of the calm, dazzling fore- 


mu, they are all loosened trom the close touch which 
istained them, and will drop at the lightest motion. It you 
along upon the south side of the wood at that hour, you 


ill hear music. he dry toliage of the summer's shed- 


2 and the round, hard 


ing is scattered over the ground, 

: 

rops ring out clearly and distinctly as they are shaken 

town with the stirrmg of the breeze. It is sumething like 

1c rupuing of deep and rapid water, only more fitful and 
rrier: but to 


one who goes ont in nature with his heart 


llopen, it is a pleasant music, and, in contrast with the stern 
| character of the season, delightful. 

| Winter has many other sounds that give pleasure to the 
seeker for hidden sweetness; but they are too rare and ac- 
cidental to be described distinctly. The brooks have a sul 
len and muffled murmur under their frozen surface; the 

| ice in the distant river heaves up with the swell of the cur- 
rent and falls again to the bank with a prolonged echo, and 
the woodman’s axe rings cheerfully out from the bosom of 
the unrobed forest. 
lancholy sounds, and, like all that meets the eye in that 


These are, at best, however, but me- 


cheerless season, they but drive in the heart upon itself. | 
believe it is so ordered in heaven's wisdom. We forget 
ourselves m the enticement of the sweet summer. Its music 
and its loveliness win away the senses that link up the al- 
fections, and we need 4 hand to turn us back tenderly, and 
hide from us the outward idols in whose worship we are 
forgetting the higher and more spiritual altars. 

| Hitherto | have spoken only of the sounds of irrational 
and inanimate nature. 
music under heaven, is the music of the human voice. | 


A better than these, aud the best 


doubt whether all voices are not capable of it, though there 
must be degrees m it as in beauty. Lhe tones of affection 
in all children are sweet, and we know not how much thei 
unpleasantness in after lite may be the eflect of sin, and 
coarseness, and the consequeut habitual expression ot dis- 
cordant passious. But we do know that the voice of any 
human being becomes touching by distress, and that, even 
on the coarse-minded and the low, religion and the higher 
passions of the world have sometimes so wrought, that their 
eloquence was like the strong passages of an organ. I have 
been much about in the world, and, with a boy's unrest aud 
a peculiar thirst tor novel sensations, have mingled for a 
time in every walk ot lite; yet never have | known man or 
woman, under the fluence of any stroug fecling that was 
notutterly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a chord 
ot grandeur, or soften to cadences to which a harp might 
have been swept pleasantly. It is a perfect tmstrument as 
it comes trom the hand of is Maker, and, though its strings 
| may relax with the atmosphere, or be imyured by musus¢e 
and neglect, itis always capable of being re-strung to its 
compass Ull its frame ts shattered. 

Whether that 
their passions are coarser, or that their lite of caution and 


Men have seldom musical voices it is 
reserve shuts up the kindliness from which it would spring, 
a pleasant masculine voice ts ove of the rarest gifts of our 
sex. Whenever you do meet it, however, it is always ac- 
companied either by uoble qualities, ce by that peculiar 
Goethe 


and which enables 


capacity for understanding all character, which 
calls a “ presentiment of the universe,” 
jits possessor, without a spark of a generous nature himself, 
to know pertectly what it is mw others, and to deceive the 
world by assuming all its accompaniments, and all its out- 
ward evidence. I speak now, aud throughout these re- 
marks, Only of the conversational tone. A man may sing 
never so well, and still speak execrably ; and I rarely have 
known a person who conversed musically, to sing even a 
tolerable song. 

A good tone is generally the gift of a gentleman, for it is 
always low and deep; and the vulgar never possess the sere 


uity and composure trom which it alone can spring ; they 


are always busy and hurried, and a high, sharp tone be 
comes habitual. 

There is nothing like a sweet voice to win upon the con 
It is the secret of the unaccountable 


fidence. otherwise 


success Of some nen in society They never talk for more 


than one to hear, and to that one, it a woman, and attrac 

tive, it is a most dangerous, because unsuspected spell; and 
every one huows how the voice softens instinctively with 
the knowledge that but one ear listens, and that ut is ad 
dressed without Witnesses to one who cannot stand asice 
from herself and separate the enchanter from his musi 

and | 


men who, without any pretensions to dignity or nuposing 


It is an insidious and beguiling power ; have seen 


address, would arrest attention the moment their voices 


were heard; and who, if they leaned over to murmur in a 
woman's ear, were certuim ot pleasing, though the remark 
were the very idlest commonplace of conversation 

d 


A sweet voice is indispensable to a woman. | 


think I can describe it lt can be, and sumetimes is, culti 


vated. It is not inconsistent with great vivacity, but it is 
Louduess o1 
it. It is 


Every syllable 


ottener the vit 


of the quret and unobtrusive 


rapidity of utterance is incompatible with low 
but not guttural; deliberate, but not s 


but t 


w 


is distinetl, heard hev follow each other like drons 


| of water from a fountain, 


It is like the cooing of a dove 


| —not shrill, nor even clear, but uttered with the subdued 


and touching reediness which every voice assumes in mo 
ments of deep teeling or tenderness. 
im woman. 


It is a glorious gift 
I should be won by it more than by beauty— 
| more even than by talent, were it possible to separate them. 
But I never heard a deep, sweet voice from a weak woman 
It is the organ of strong feeling, and of thoughts which 
have lain in the bosom till their sacredness almost hushes 


utterance, | remember listening in the midst of a crowd 





many years ago, to the voice of a cirl—a mere child of six 


teen summers—till] was bewildered. She was a pure, bigh 
hearted, impassioned creature, without the least knowledge 
of the world or her peculiar gift; but ber own thoughts had 
wrought upon her like the hush of a sanctuary, and she 
spoke low, as if with an unconscious awe. | could never 
trifle in her presence. My nonseuse seemed out of place 


aud my practised assurance forsook me utterly She ts 


changed now. She has been admired, and found out hei 


beauty, and the music of her tone is gone! She will reco- 
ver it by and by, when the delirium of the world is over 
and she begins to rely once more upon her own thought» 
for company ; but her extravagant spirits have broken ove: 
the thrilling timidity of childhood, and the charm is un 
wound 

There was a lady whom I used to meet when a boy, as | 
loitered to school with my satchel in the summer mornings 
and of whom, by and by, | came to dream, night and day 
with a boy's unpassioned and indefinite longing. She was 
a married woman, perhaps twenty years older than 1, but 
very—very beautiful, She was like one’s idea of a countess 
—large, but perfectly light and gracetul, and with an eve 
of mexpressible softness and languor. | was certam she 


had a low delicious tone, and, as she passed me in thir 
street, L used to fancy how the words must linger and melt 
on that red lip, with its deep coloured and voluptuous ful 
| was intro 


ness. Years after, when | had become a man 


duced to her I made some passing remark, and with my 
boyish impression sull floating im my mind, waited almost 
When she did speak, I was 


Such a wondertul rapidity of utter 


breathlessly for her answer 
perfectly electrified 
ance, such a volume of language, | never heard from the 
lipsofawoman. My dream was over 

It was always a wonder to me, thal the voice ts so neglect 
ed ina tashionable education There isa power in itover 


men, greater even than manner, tor tt ts never suspec ted 
Nothing repels like indifference, and mditierence ts a loud 
talker, to whom any body may listen, and whom, therefore 
the 


Nothing wins 


nobody cares to hear. But a low tone is redolent of 


great secret of @woman s power —relwuance 
like rehance. Be it in manner or tone, it is alike ivresisti 
ble 


by simply 


lhave seen a woman who would captivate most men 


leaning on thew arm It was the only thing she 


knew, aud she did that beautifully. [tis said more plainly 
than she could have spoken ut, “1 confide in you utterly ; 
and whe, that had not been initiated, could resist such ar 
There ts something in words spoken softly, and 


heart like at 


appeal? 
meant for one’s ear alone, which touches the 
I never linger by a low-voiced woman if she 
It childlike 


cence and truth, or mis the practised witehery of a womar 


enchantment 


is not young. madicates either a most sunnne 


of the world, who knows too well for me the secret of hei 
power 
There are circumsiances in which the simplest soul be 


comes awtul I once watched witha dying friend in a s« 


litary tarm-house lt was a clear, still michtin December 
and there was not a sound to be heard beyond his just au 
dible breathing It wanted but a quarter to one, and T be 
ganto anticipate the striking of Ue lar clock whe 
stood in the tarthest corner of the room im which td sat. 1 


“as, at lirst, simply with reference to my trend’s comfort 
and I teared it might wake hin 
he ! lookin 
ly on I bega 


tor he was ina gentle doze 


from the only sleep he had got that nig sat 


at the clock 


to feel a pervous interest i its pre 


Ihe minute hand crept slow 


and rndvanced 


rress 


visibly, | leaned over and grasped more firmly the arn 


As it 


and | could teel my baw stir, as 


of the huge cha. grew near, a strange fear begas 





to curdle my blood, il om 


atthe root It crept on 


lich a 


individual Liament were withering 


—and on lhere was but one minute lelt eur 


thering sensation at my heart, and wt seemed to me as il 


mv life must stop But that one minute seemed to me an 


hour Before it had expired, every event of my life had 


rushed through my memory, and the iwtul responsibility 


ni 


of time. and the aggregate of pain, and despair and agi 
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that was felt by the hundreds who were dying at that mo-! 


ment, and the guilt that was festering, in the darkness, the 
hearts of those who may not sleep, and, over all, my own 
thoughtless and immeasurable prodigality of time, and 
health, and opportunity, crowded into my soul, as if its ca- 
pacity were equal to the concentrated anguish of a demon. 
ito stir, Itseemed to me as 


My nerves 


The machinery at last be 





if every vein in my body was an icy worm. 
stretched to an intenser pitch—large drops of sweat rolled 
from my forehead, and my heart stopped—almost. It 
struck '—and I fell back in my chair, in a paroxysm of hys- 
terical laughter! 1 have watched often simee, and have 
been in situations far more calculated to excite terror, but 


I had 
been up nightafter night with my friend, and was certainly 


nothing ever overcame me like that solitary vigil. 


much unnerved by fatigue and exhaustion; but the circum- 
stance furnishes matter of speculation to the tquirer after 
the phenomena of human nature. 

The music of church bells has become a matter of poetry. 
Thomas Moore—whose mere sense of beauty is making 
him religious, and who knows better than any other man 
what is beautiful—has sung “ those evening bells’’ in some 
of the most melodious of his eluborate stanzas. 1 remem- 
ber, though somewhat imperfectly, a touching story con- 
nected with the church bells of a town in Italy, which had 
become tamous all over Europe for their peculiar solemni- 
ty and sweetness. 


artizan, and were his heart's pride. 





During war, the 
place was sacked, and the bells carried off, no one knew 
whither. After the tumult was over, the poor fellow re- 
turned to his work; but it had been the solace of his life to 
wander about at evening and listen to the chime of his 


bells, and he grew dispirited aud sick, and pined for them 


They were made by a young Italian | 


till he could uo longer bear it, and left his home, deter- 


mined to wander over the world and hear them once again | 


before he died. He went trom land to land, stopping in 
every village, ull the hope that alone sustained him began 
He lay 


one evenmg ma boat that was slowly floating down the 


to falter, and he knew at last that he was dying. 


Rhine, almost msensible, and scarce expecting to see the 
sun vise agai, that was now setting gloriously over the 
vine-covered hills of Germany. Presently, the vesper bells 
of a distant village began tu ring, and, as the chimes stole 
faintly over the river with the evening breeze, he started 
from his lethargy. He was not mistaken: it was the deep, 
solemn, heavenly music of his own bells; and the sounds 
that he had thirsted for years to hear, were melting over 
the water. He leaned trom the boat, with his ear close to 
the calm surface of the river, and listened. They rung out 
their hymn and ceased—and he still lay motionless in his 
painful posture. His companions spoke to him, but he gave 
no answer—his spirit had followed the last sound of the 


vesper chime, 


‘There issomething exceediagly unpressive in the breaking | 


in of church bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. I doubt 
whether it is not more so im the heart of a populous city 
than anywhere else, Phe presence ot any single, strong 
feeling, in the midst of a great people, has something of 
awfulness ip it which exceeds even the impressiveness of 
nature's breathless Sabbath. I know few things more im- 
posing than to walk the streets of a city when the peal of 
the early bells is just beginnmg. The deserted pavements, 
the closed windows of the places of business, the decent 
gravity of the solitary passenger, and, over all, the feeling 
m your own bosom that the fear of God is brooding like a 
great shadow over the thousand human beings who are sit- 
ting still in their dwellings around you, were enough, if 
there were no other circumstance, to hush the heart into a 
religious tear. But when the bells peal out suddenly with 
a summons to the temple of God, and their echoes roll on 
through the desolate streets, and are unanswered by the 
sound of any human voice, or the din of any human oceu- 
pation, the effect has sometimes seemed to me more solemn 
than the near thunder 

Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite as salutary as a 
bell 
the 
going abroad of a spirit, and as the leaves stir with its wi- 


religious influence, is the sound of a distant Sabbath 
in the country. It comes floating over the hills like 
brations, and the drops of dew tremble in the cups of the 
flowers, you could almost believe that there was a Sabbath 
iv nature, and that the dumb works ef God rendered visi- 
ble worship for his goodness. The effect of nature alone is 
purifying, and its thousand evidences of wisdom are too 


eloquent of their Maker not to act as a continual lesson: 
but combined with the iustilled piety of childhood, and the 


knowledge of the inviolable holiness of the time, the mellow 
cadences of a church-bell give to the hush of the country 
Sabbath a holiness to which only a desperate heart could be 
insensibie, 


Yet, after all, whose ear was ever “ filled with hearing,” 


or whose ‘‘eye with seeing?” Full as the world ts of mu- 


sic—crowded as life is with beauty which surpasses, in its | 


mysterious Workmanship, our wildest dream of faculty and 


skill—gorgeous as is the overhung and ample sky, and 


deep and universal as the harmonies are which are wan- 


dering perpetually in the atmosphere of this spacious and | 
beautitul world—who has ever heard music and not felt a 


capacity tor better? or seen beauty, or grandeur, or delicate 
cunning, without a teeling in his inmost soul of unreached 


and unsatisfied conceptions’ | have gazed on the dazzling | 


loveliness of woman ull the value of my whole existence 
seemed pressed into that one moment of sight; and I have 
listened to music till my tears came, and my brain swam 
dizzily—yet, when [ had turned away, I wished that the 
beauty of the woman had been perfecter; and my lips part- 


ed at the mtensest ravishment of that dying music, with an | 


impatient feeling that sts spell was unfinished. I used to 
wonder, when | was a boy, how Socrates knew that this 
world was not enough for his capacities, and that his soul, 


therefure, Was unmortal, [It 1s no marvel to me now, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
STANZAS. 
“Inthe letter from the Ipsariot women to the female Phil- 
hellenists of New-York, it is observed that many had thrown 


themselves into the sea to escape trom the slavery and 
persecutions of the oppressors.” 


Spirit of Sappho! from the minstrel waters 
Phat sing around thee m their coral caves, 
While, o'er thee, Beauty's sympathetic daughters 
Weep tears of crystal through the deep blue waves, 
And trom Leucadia’s bloody steep the lyres 
Of bards still crave one spark of Lesbian fires ; 


For as there burns beneath the southern sea, 
A fire, unquenched by wave, undimmed by wind, 
So light the billows with thy harmony, 
And brighten with thy unextinguished mind; 
And there, ull time untunes the lyric string, 
Its sweetest song the poet's lip shall sing— 
Yes, shade of Sappho! from the ocean swell, 
Phat o’er thy slumber drops its emerald fold, 
Bade the glad sea-oymphs sound the greeting shell, 
And ope their halls of coral and of gold; 
For ne'er did purer martyr spirits go 
To meet the love-eyed Lesbian maid below. 
Gather the bright-faced flowers around thee growing, 
Which mortal eye hath seen not, nor shall see ; 
And when the mouarch sun ts seaward going, 
freasure the brightest beam he flings to thee: 
To drown despair in the redeeming foam, 
The young, the brave, the sinless seek thy home. 


The foe came out with banner and with blade, 
Aud struck the shrmes of Greece with iron fire ; 
Vain was the shriek of mother and of maid, 
And vain the vengeance of the frantic sire : 
For, bydra-like, when fell one severed head, 
Another fiercer bristled in its stead. 
In th’ unseen bowers where weeps the sea-bird’s amber 
Flashed not th’ Ipsariot conflagration down, 
And, bursting through thy spirit-peopled chamber 
Look’d the expiring beam of Greek renown ! 
While desolation, like the deluge, fills 
The deepest valleys and the lottiest hills. 


Not thus in other times, mute queen of song 
For when the bold barbarian dared advance 
Some chief would scatter death their lines along 
Some goddess blast them with a single glance ; 
But now no Spartan sweeps the trembling field, 
No Athens smiles beneath Minerva's shield. 






E’en so, not thus shall they—the widowed daughters 
Of men whose valour placed them ‘mid the stars— 

Be slaves to swell the pride of Turkish slaughters 
And yoke their limbs to their triumphal cars 

No! let the thunder of the slave descend— 

"Twill break the soul, but it will never bend 


‘hey rushed—devoted, youthtul, tair, and brave — 
hey rushed unto the giant steep, and cast 
Their beauty and their sorrow to the wave, 
And sank to ocean’s chambers bright and vast 
And long shall Hellas’ children weep above 
The martyr-friends of liberty and love 





Arpua 


* See note to “ The Island,” a poem by Lord Byron. 
+ Some naturalists have imagined that amber ts a concretion of th 
tears of Dirds.— J rcveus—C hambers. 
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A HEALTH. 


Fitt high the cup !—the young and gay 
Are met with bounding hearts to-night 
And sunny smiles around us play, 
And eyes are sparkling bright: 
Let wit and song the hours beguile, 
But yet, amid this testal cheer, 
Oh, let us pause to think awhile 
Ot him who is not here! 


Fill high the cup !—yet ere its brim 
Ove young and smiling lip has pressed 
Oh, pledge each sparkling drop to him 
Now far o'er ocean’s breast ! 
The cordial wish each lip repeats, 
By every heart is echoed here ; 
For none within this circle beats, 
To which he is not dear. 


A sudden pause in festive glee— 
What thought hath hushed the voice of mirt 
Hath checked each heart’s hilarity, 
And given to sadness birth? 
O!' read it in the shades that steal 
Across each animated brow ; 
The wish none utters, yet all feel, 
“Would he were with us now ! 
Yet chase away each vain regret, 
And let each heart once more be gay 
i Trust me, the meeting hour shall yet ~ 
| tach anxious thought repay. < 
Is not his spirit with us now ? 
Yes! wheresoe’er his footsteps roam, 
| The wanderer’s yearning heart can know 
No resting-place—but home ! 


j Then smile again, and let the song 
Pour forth its music sweet and clear— 


What magic to those notes belong, 
Which thus cham every ear ! 
| Soft eyes are filled with tears—what spell 


So suddenly hath called them there ? 
That strain—ah, yes! we know it well 
} It is his favourite air. 


With every note how forcibly 
| Return the thoughts of other days 
The shaded brow, the drooping eye 

| Are present to our gaze. ‘ 

} With all around his looks are blent; 
His form, ts it vot gliding there? 

And was it not Ais voice which sent 
That echo on the air? 


One wish, with cordial feeling fraught 
Breathe we for him ere yet we part, 
That for each high and generous thought 
That animates his heart, 7 
Phat Power which gives us happiness, 
{ A blessing on his head would pour! 

Oh! could atlection wish lim less? 


Yet, could we ask for more ? Tuvn.z 
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Rachel Dyer, 


In the preface to this singular production, we are informed 


a North American Story, by John Neal.— 


that it was originally prepared tor Blachwood’s Magazine 
as the first of a series of North-American stories; and that 
it was the intention of the author, in writing it, among 
other things, to show that “ personal beauty and intellectu 
al beauty, or personal beauty and moral beauty, are no 
inseparably connected with, nor apportioned to, eac 

other; that 
nor of a god-like shape, and that we may be deceived i 


“heroes are not, of necessity, six feet hig! 


we venture to judge of the mward by the outward man 
In the accomplishment of this his object, Mr. Neal ha 
selected, for the time of his narrative, the period when the 
frightful belief in witchcratt was raging with irresistibl 
power throughout the then province of Massachusetts Bay 
and for his heroine, Rachel Dyer, one of the unhappy v! 
tims to that appalling and sanguinary superstition, In tle 
fulfilment of his purpose, she is represented as the possessot 
of all mental beauty; of fortitude, meekness, charity, and 
almost every virtue; but in person as ‘a freckled wite! 
with red hair, and a hump on her back.’ To enhance t! 
interest with which her character is invested, she is mad: 
to cherish in her inmost heart a hopeless passion ; hopeless 
because her younger and tar lovelier sister loves the man 
and is beloved again. This man, George Burroughis, is one 
of those strange unnatural characters in which Mr. Neal 


so much delights; a mysterious, inscrutable sort of being 


e 5 > = 
chalf white man aud half savage, endowed with supernatu 
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al strength both of mind and body, with surpassing beau- 
ty, irresistible eloquence, and a most surprising faculty ot 
doing incredible and unaccountable things. In short, ano- 
ther Logan, or Harold, with rather less bloodthirstiness, 
and somewhat more discretion. The whole story consists 
of the fruitless efforts of this man to restrain the madness 
ind fury of the people in their persecution of the fancied 
witches, and of his own final destruction ; for he tvo is tried, 
ondemned, and executed, together with the “ laidley 
maiden” by whom he is beloved. 

In the conduct of this novel, or rather history, Mr. Neal 
has exhibited precisely the same faults and excellencies 
that were found in ** heep Cool,” which we believe was his 
first regular production—if that word “regular” can justly 
be applied to any thing of his. The faults are, in the first 
place, and above all, extravagance—overwhelming extra- 
vagance, both of language and of ideas. With him a storm 
is never simply a storm, but the most outrageous tempest 
that ever aitllicted this poor suffermg globe. Hs strong 
men out-Samson Samson; his warriors all surpass Achil- 
les 


sometimes hit upon most powertul combinations of words , 


Yet, amid all his extravagance of expression, he does 


is, for example, in the very first page of this volume, where 
he speaks of the great western wiiderness as ‘‘a wood 
where half the men of Europe might easily hide from each 
nt! Another fault is, that he is so very fond of making 
It is 
scarcely possible to find, in any of his works, a speech with 


= 





his locutors interrupt each other in their dialogues. 


in honest full-stop at the end of it, signifying that the 
speaker has said all he has to say; but evermore there are 
dashes—dashes—and abrupt terminations, and interrup- 


tions, sO that it is extremely difficult to puzzle out the | 


meaning ; 
“1 heard all this—I 
every body that 1 knew believed it—I grew instantly weary 


as, lor example, 
had much reason to believe it—for 


ft home—” 

“Lights, there! lights—” 

I could notsleep forthe desire I had tosee that country—”" 

‘You'd better stop a while, Mr. Burroughs—” 

‘And [| lost no time in going tuo it—” 

Pull up where you are, but keep your face to the 
wy” 

Now this does very well, occasionally, to give spirit to the 
dialogue; but it isa dangerous instrument, and should be 
used sparingly, and with extreme caution; a truth of which 
Mr. Neal does not appear to be aware, tor all his conver- 
sations are spoiled by his lavish expenditure of dashes. 

Sut we like Mr. Neal too well—as a writer, that is; for we 
do not know him personally, and probably never shall— 
to take much pleasure in tinding fault with him; we will, 
theretore, conclude this notice by giving to our readers our 
candid opinion of Rachel Dyer: it is well worth reading, 
notwithstanding all its faults; the author has great com- 





inand of language, and ts often very happy in his use of 
it; he has accumulated an immense store of ideas, some of 
them very good ones; his characters, although not always 
natural, are conceived and delineated with great power, 


His 


books have that peculiar quality, wild and absurd as they 


ud his incidents, albeit extravagant, are interesting. 


sometimes are, of grasping and retaining the attention of 

the reader; each of them, as a whole, is bad, yet each of 

them contains bits that one would regret not having read ; 

each of them, as a whole, is unintelligible, yet every body 

sould read them, and by reading each of them something 
seful may be learned—and this is about all that can be szid 
{ Mr. John Neal. 


The Talisman.—Mr. Bliss, the publisher of this admira- 
le annual, has just announced to the public that he has 
r sale the works of Mr. Francis Herbert, intwo volumes, 
bound to correspond with each other, and forming the com- 
vencement of a collection of tales and poems, that every 
American, or at least every citizen of New-York, ought to 
Herbert in the field of 
native literature, is an event worthy of commemoration; 


possess, The appearance of Mr 
ind the interest with which it must be viewed, is not a little 
heightened by the mystery that surrounds his character. 
It seems that he is not, by any means, a youthful man; yet 

itil within the last year or two, his name has not been 
heard of; every body appears to know something about 
him, yet nobody knows himself, unless, indeed, it be Mr 
Bliss, and he is as close as a minister of state. The writings 


which he has put forth have been received with admira- 


tion enough to flatter any man’s vanity, yet no author was 
ever known to manifest so little concern for the reception 


lof his labours as Mr. Herbert; it appears that his time is 


constantly employed in travelling from one end of the world 
to the other; and, by the way, the celerity of his move- 
ments is said to be astonishing in the highest degree, yet 
year after year brings forth a volume of exquisite littl 
morceaux, the very writing of which, one would suppose to 
be sufficient occupation for any man during a twelvemonth, 

We have lately looked over all the annuals of the present 
year, and it ts with no small gratification that we have ho- 
nestly arrived at the conclusion that the Talisman, publish- 
ed in our own city, is the best in literary merit; and that, 
in the beauty of its illustrations, it has but few supenors. 
We learn thatthe third volume is already in rapid progress. 


The American Monthly Magazine.—This new period- 
cal of Mr. Willis has at length appeared, and very credita- 
ble itis both to hun aud the * Literary Emporium,” trom 
whence it comesto us, The plan upon which mt seems the 
work is to be conducted is similar to that of the poet Camp- 
bell's—the New Mouthly Magazine of London. Lis tirst 
number contaims some admirable specimens of composi- 
the leading arucie “ Unwritten Music,” 


tion; witness 


which we have copied ito our columns of to-day ; to quote 
the editor's own words when reviewmg anotiier work, * Jf 
is a mass of beautiful words and musical expressions— 
flowers gathered indiscriminately from the auihur’s imagi- 
nation, like a child’s lapjul of roses, without slems.” p. 70 
In reading this production, we were strongly reminded of 
those delightful chapters which have appeared during the 
last two or three years in Blackwood’s Magazme, under 


various appropriate titles, such as ** Cottages,” “ Birds,” 
“Streams,” *‘ May-day,”’” &c. and which we could never 
tire of reading. Lhe poetry, too, is very pretty. “ The 


Shunammite’”—obviously from the pen of the editor—is, 
in our Opmion, the very best thing in the work; but our 
readers will judge tor themselves. Mr. Bliss is the ageut 
in this city, and we recommend the ‘ Monthly Magazine 


to the patronage of our citizens. 

Literary Remains of Henry Neele.—We have received 
this long expected and interesting volume, 
son for a notice in this week's Murror. 
ber, we shall devote more space to its examination, and m 


but not im sea 


In our next num- 
the meantune we extract from its pages a clever article 
which originally appeared in the “ News of Literature, 


in 1526, and is a favourable specimen of the work. 


Scott's revised Edition of his Novels.—We are gratified in 
having it in our power to announce to our readers, that the 
suggestion which we threw out a few weeks since, has 
been adopted and acted upon. Messrs. Seymour, Clayton, 
Fanshaw, and Sleight, have undertaken a reprint of the 
forthcoming edition of the Waverley novels, revised and 
illustrated by the author hinselt. Every reading man will, 
of course, make an etiurt to include these volumes in his 
library, and therefore we doubt not that these intelligent 
publishers will find their undertaking as profitable as it is 
praiseworthy. 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Mili ary Carcer of John 
Shipp, written by himsel/.—We have been, until now, pre- 
vented from noticing this new work, by the pressure of in- 
dispensable occupations, which lett us no time to read it 
with sufficient attention to enable us to speak of its merits 
with accuracy. At this late period, it is hardly worth while 
to give an extended notice, particularly as Mr. Shipp has 
been largely commented on and quoted from by our con 
temporaries, and has, moreover, found favour in the eyes 
of the reading public. We cannot pass him by, however, 
without adding our mite to the general voice of commen- 


dation, for we owe him our thanks for the pleasure whic! 


we have found in following his chequered fortunes. Ther 
is every reason to believe that what he tells us, so far as he 
confines himself to what fell within his own knowledge, is 
strictly true; and the story is interesting in a high degree 
His ideas upon the effects and tendency of corporal pu- 
nishinent, appear to us to be partic ularly worthy of atten- 
tion. His opportunities for observation have been excel- 
lent, and the conclusions he draws from what he has seen. 


are sound and convincing. 
Diversions of Hollycot.—This is the captivating title of 


recently published by W. B. 
Gilley, especially intended for the edification of children 


an excellent little volume 


It is pleasing to see talents so distinguished as those of the 
author of Clan-Albin, engaged in the cause of childhood; 
and the very fact that the “ Diversions of Hollvcot 
from her pen, is a sufficient recommendation 


wre 


Miss Slerling.—The Musical Fund concert, which took 
place on Tuesday evening, the twenty-first ultimo, was 
completely successtul \ more crowded, brilliant, or fa 
shionable assembly has seldom been convened at the city- 
hotel. On this occasion, the interesting and highly gitted 
young lady whose name stands at the commencement of 
this paragraph, made her first appearance before an Ame 
rican public, We have already noticed her astonishing 
and soul-entrancing performances, and shall, therefore, at 
this time, content ourselves with merely transcribing the 
tollowing brief remarks from a moraing paper : 

** Miss Sterling's style of execution on the piano-forte 
put the dilletante almost out of their wits. [twas delight 
ful, highly finished, or what the French would call superbe 


magningue ! and even to those who could not enjoy the 
mysterious delights of splendid execution, the winning 
grace with which Miss Sterling went through the pertorm 


ance, Was not the smallest portion of enchantment.” 





May-day.—None respect more than we do, the good 
old customs of our worthy Dutch ancestors ; nowe are more 
anxious to preserve the landmarks which designate our 
rights to the hereditary virtues, the unbending imtegrity, 


New- 
Netherlanders, who once graced the soil of this island by 


and the unostentatious and simple manners of the 


their righteous and peaceable lives, and whose bones arc 
mingled with the kindred earth on which we now so light 
ly tread, We deplore the abandonment of the frail, but 
enticing pipe, Whose columns of smoke, as they slowly is 
sued from the lengthened and cylindrical stem, curled in 
beauteous Wreaths up into the balmy atmosphere of Ma- 
absence of the (ie 


genume 


nahatta’s isle; we regret the 
neva from the social board—the temperance society to the 
contrary notwithstanding—and we often shed tears of pite 
ous sorrow as we behold the merciless, the ruthless de 
struction of Rotterdam-brick 


whose gable ends—studded with clamps of won, and bear 


those substantial editices 
ing their date, like good old Madeira, on their honest fronts 
But 


we must, nevertheless—while we cheertully give in to the 


—were wont to adorn our narrow, but clean streets, 


custom of regularly moving on the first of May, and avow 


our unabated and unbounded veneration tor the profound 





sagacity which mstituted u, and the sti more profound 
wisdom which has hallowed, and embalwed, and preset ved 
it to the present day—we must confess, that the we ight of 
the burden is sorely heavy : mind and body are distracted ; 
the soul scarcely knows its abiding place, aud wishes for 
the wings of a dove, that it might fee away and be at rest 
Look there at that escritoir of our triend J.; ut is taken 
down; alas! where shall we now sit and indite our delight 
fully entertaining and instructive articles for the Mirror / 
His books, too—see how they lie! 


Tully's baie t 
All are displaced and mised together 


Sappho s leather 


How we shall manage to call up our thoughts again, to bid 


them resume their wonted channels, and once more follow 


their former current, we know not All is noise to the 
ear, and disfigurement to the eye Servants avd then 
brooms, cartmen and their ropes, barrowmen and then 


precarious burdens, women and them impatient ¢ ommands 
dust. and chaos, and destruction, are the order of the day 


We would finish this article; but it is impossible: the 
commingling of blue spirits and gray 


white spirits ane 


black, forbids. 
ul is fair 
» bore and hHithy ai 


Fair is foul, ar 
Hower throu 





Expedition.—It is stated, in one of the London papers 
that Mr. Peel's great speech upon the Catholic emancipa 
tion bill, was commenced at about hall-past five o'clock, and 
concluded at ten; and that in thirty minutes afterwards, a 
copy of the Sua newspaper was handed to him, contaming 
The 


four reporters are 


the whole of his harangue. This ts wonderful rapidity 





manner in which it is effected ts thus: 
employed, each of whom attends im rotation tor about ten 
or twelve minutes; he then hurries off to the printing-office 
commits to writing what be has heard, and flies back to the 
house to take his station m the gallery once more Very 


few of these reporters avail themselves of the assistance of 


stenography, but trust almost entirely to memory. Their 
pay is from thirty shillings to three cuineas a week 
Miss Cramer.—The benefit of this pleasing actress will 


take place at the on Wednesday next 
when Mr, Plumer 
from abroad, will sustain, for the first time in this city, Che 
character of Young Meadows. The whole bill of 
and we wish Miss C, a full house 


Bowery theatre, 


the vocalist, whose fame has reached us 


fare 1 


certainly attractive 
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THE WORDS BY GEORGE P. 


SEVENTEEN. 
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UN POCO ALLEGRETTO. 





I'm much too youngto mar- ry, For I am on- ly seven - 
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I'm much too young to marry N Whene’er my name he utters, 3 Oh, mercy! what can ail me 
Vor Lam only seventeen ! 2 A blush upon my cheek is seen ; I'm growing pale and very lean 
\Why think I, then, of Harry ’ N And then my heart so flutters! : My spirits often fail me! 
What can it mean? what can it meas : What can it mean! what can it mean 2 What can it mean? what can it mean 
i! ; IV. : VI. 
Wherever Harry meets me, ; Aud when he mentions Cupid, : I'w sot tx Love '—Oh, smother 
Beside the brook or on the green : Or, smiling, calis me “ fairy queen, : Such a thought at seventeen 
Hlow tenderly he greets me! ? I sigh and look so stupid ! , I'll go and ask my mother 
What can it mean! what can it mean : What can it mean? what can it mean 2 What it can mean—what it can meat 





EDITH. 


When you babbling brook you view 


O'er the waters when I ride, 


Edith, sweet, forget me not— 


Which so oft we've listened to ; 
When vou see my father’s cot 
Edith, love, forget me not! 


Epira! o'er the waters bluc 
fire 'm gone, my love, adieu 
Ere trom hence I dy away, 
Hear, oh hear me, while I pr i 
Ob! whate’er may be my lot 
Edith, loye, forget me not! 


By the thoughts that will not leas 
By the fear that will not ly— 

by the hope that cannot dic— 

by this sacred parting spot— 
forget me net 
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When you see this shady scene 


Where together, we have been Elith, love 


By the power thou hast to grieve me— 


eme— 


Then, adieu to you and t 
Oh! what anguish tis to 
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Thou shalt o'er my thoug 
In the battle’s wild affray, 

Thou shalt hold thy wonted sway 
Then, whate’er may be my lot, 
Edith, love, forget me not! 


Yet one—yet another kiss ! 


From the ruler of my heart 


uts preside ; 


»liss 
part 
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Thou canst never be forget 
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